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reference to elementary education, but the spirit finally 
reached the field of secondary education also. After 
the Civil War, when public education received a new 
meaning and an added impetus, under the power- 
ful influence of the Peabody Fund the public high 
school in the South began to develop and soon became 
the dominating institution of secondary education not 
only for that region but for American life generally. 
After the war, however, and the beginning of the 
public high school movement, not a few of the acad- 
emies which survived the educational change of the 
period became preparatory schools; and some became 
celebrated as high class "fitting" schools for the lead- 
ing colleges of the country. This change of purpose 
in those which did survive the war has had a tendency 
to obscure the important fact that in the ante-bellum 
period college preparation was not the primary pur- 
pose of the academy. 
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THE WAY YOU LOOK AT IT 

By Dr. Frank Crane 

Somewhere 1 have heard this story. 

A passer-by saw three workmen cutting stone where a 
cathedral was building. He stopped and spoke with them. 

"What are you doing?" he asked one. 

"I am cutting this stone," was the answer. "I work four 
hours in the morning and four in the afternoon. That's my 
job. I'm a stone-cutter." 

"What are you doing?" inquired the bystander, turning to 
the second workman. 

"Me? I'm getting six dollars a day," was the reply. 

Then the man addressed the third workman with the same 
question. 

"What are you doing?" 

The stone-cutter looked up, and pointing to the rising walls 
of the edifice, replied: 

"I am building this cathedral." 

All of which goes to show that the biggest part of your 
job is how you look at it. 

Everything has a lower and an upper meaning. 

It is not what you have to do, it is your attitude toward 
what you have to do, that makes your work unbearable or 
delightful. 

I asked a hard-working business man this summer why he 
did not take a vacation, why he sent his wife and family away 
to the seaside, while he remained at his desk. 

With a whimsical smile he said, "To tell the honest truth, 
I don't go away on a vacation because I can't find anything 
anywhere else that is as much fun as my business." 

Go and read Mark Twain's account of how Tom Sawyer 
made the other boys whitewash his fence for him, and you'll 
see what I mean. As soon as Tom made the boys look upon 
whitewashing a fence as fun, as a privilege, as something they 
would have to pay for if they wanted a chance to do it, he 
was able to sit by and collect the fees the boys paid to be al- 
lowed in the game. 

And do you know that this is the secret of the wise? 

Of the wise and happy. 

The secret is that, while it is hard, sometimes impossible, 
to change your job, it is always possible, sometimes easy, to 
change the way you look at it. 

This is the Blue Bird Maeterlinck wrote about. 

This is the White Stone given to the Elect. 

This is the Password they give you in the Grand Lodge of 
the Ancient Order of Happy Souls. 

This it is which is revealed unto babes and to the simple- 
hearted, and concealed from the wise and prudent. 

Pish tush and pooh pooh, you don't believe it? 

Of course not. You don't belong. 



